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Sapdrapay, Evenine, Sepremper 17, 1808. 


gravee Howers and frtits from fair Par“ Sesas* thiowlit, 
And varied kttowlédge frota rich Science’ fount, 
3 ——- We hither bring. mys | 
Miscellany. 
fkom tut fort roLw. is 
A TREATIS£ 


oN ORIENTAL POETRY. 
| fcortiven.} 
-FTER havitg made these few te- 
marks upon the Oriental images, 





it will be proper to say something of | “When the whirlwind of fear had torn 


will not enlarge upon the simpleinete | the sail of their understanding, and the 


| deluge of despair had sunk the vessel 
sweet flavour of reputation, since not | of their hope, that they might be able | 


enly the writings of the orientals are | 


the figures which they produce. We 
phors, as the dew of liberality, the 


filled with them, but they are also 


cominon amoty nations. “The | ft 
ong other nations. “The | ed the sails of precipitate retreat. 
ory fiéi€and_ yery.. striking, as. that of | 


jini sienifivscie are in general ve- 


violets sparkling with dew ; the blue 


peyes of a beautiful girl in tears ; of a | 


warrior advancing at the head of his 
troops, with an 
petuous mers ;* but we ought trot to 
mit a noble 
Which an Arabian Poet makes in the 
deScription of the horse, the 
part of which are grand and sublime 
‘the highest degree. 


men 


‘toa rock which: has: been polished: by 


J 
- > 


fo those of'a Leopard, his neck, to the | 
High Palmtree-under which the Prav- | 
fller lights a fire in the hope of suc- | 

. i Sf 
atiiptiré ‘the’ foretioads of their mistresses | 
> the morging, their locks to the nighb, their facksito | 


~© Sum,.to the noon, or the blossoms. of Jessimine, {| That:we may extinguish the flames of Love and 





. * They. cltidgiaie 


heir cheeks to roses or ripe fruit, their teeth 
wt stones and'show drops, their eyes so the 
the Narcissus, their ctirled-hair to black Sey 


eghs . 
A m 
IS > 


es whepe to snow, their shape to that of Pixe trees, 


he leit statute to that of a cypress, a palmtedé of 


mpare lin, &e. 
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a cleud which passes swiftly over one 


le cleaving the air | ing them is so incredible and so ab- 
and ‘ . the | < oh ne s may ! Dt 
picreng: he eed “were on i subject. Let the reader judge’ if the 
train of comparisons . 
greatest | ly presents. 
} “< It is mow the season of Roses, my companiéris 
' He compares | 
he hair which falls upon the forehead | 
if his ‘coursers to. the locks of .a.anai- | 
digpevcled by the wind : his back, | 


j torrent, which falls icessantly ; ‘his : 
fail, to that of the robe of a bride, | 
Which negligently droops'; his sides, | 


| String the lyre. Fortune abuses worthy men ; 


| Oh Hafiz ! It would be strange 
nthe, their’ lips'to rabies or ‘witie: the | 
breasts to pomegranares, anre-ehe white: ec 


course; his front, to the relievo of a |j 
| shield. which the Artist has made round 
| ata ay ag cH ° oe den of 
| the: Hyena ; the hair of his legs, to 
thie Seibets of a black Eagle disorder- | 
|-ed by the wind.;. his pace 
# nes$.of a. Roebuck who deceives the 


to the swift- 
address of the Huntér ; his gallop, to 


valley to shed its rai-upon another, 
his form, to that of a green grasshop- 
per arising froma marsh. | : 

The Allegory or chain of metaphors 
is yery common affiong the Persian 
and Turkish authors, as for example, 


to eMerge. from the gulph of danger, 
and arrive at the port of safety, they 
turned” the helm of flight and unfurl- 

As to the mystical allegories and 


concealed sense which some writers 


pretend to have in the love poems of | 


the Persians, what they say conceérn- 
surd, that it is useless to support the 


following ode can have any other 
meaning than that which it obvious- 





let us: abandon our hearts to joy. 

This ts the adviee of Sages and ofd men: let us 
no longer differ from it. 

At present, all is gay, but the lovely season 
quickly passes away. 

Let us sell the Sacred carpets upon which we 
kneel downto pray, and let us’buy wire. 

The air is sweet, and invites to pleasure : Oh 
‘Heaven! send us some lively and wanton 


Beauti® with. whom we may drink the rose || 


coloured wine. 


Bat, since we contenia her, why should we not 








enjoy Ourselves ? 
The Roses flourish around us, Let us fill, let us 
fill with this < able liquor, 


desire which consame us, - he 
that some ore 


could say, that we'who are Nightingales re- 


main silent during the season of ‘Réses.” | 
’ The last stfophe makes an allusion | 


to the custom which the Persian po- 








. Bee o, 
ets have to compare themselve$ dl 


| to the Nightingale, and to the ‘Fabl 
'so well known im the east of thé a- 


and the Rose. 


mors of the Nightin ) 
yful tone wi 


The light and p 


ptesides in this ode, certainly does Adt 


agree with the ideas of. piety and dé- 
votion which many commentators afe 


willing to draw from the Adlegories 
upon ihe sensual pleasures. | 
The Asiatick poets love, in the tt- 
most degree, to personify abstract 
terms, and to endow inanimate wie 
with the voice of reason. They a 


particularly pleased to address them-_ 


selves to msensible objects, to call 
them to sympathize im their. paitis or 
to partake of their joy, m odering 
them to carry their messages t6 those 
whom they love ; in comparing’ their 
beauties and ‘perfections to the clifirms 
with which they are smittén, as Hafiz 
does in this elegantode. = = = 


“Oh sweet Zephyf! thou, brightest with thee, 
the -baliny odour of the object of my love, 

from whom thou hast received this scént’of 
musk ; iat oa 

But take heed, do not steal, what hast thou to do 
with her beautiful ‘tresses ? 

Oh rose ! what art thou when compared to, he 
brilliant face ? she is musk itself, and thou 
clothed with thorns. a eae 

Qh Florid beds! what are ye wh 
to her cheeks ? they are always 
quickly pass away. “hate Ey ig 

Oh Narcissus ! how art thou to be cofhpared | 
her languishing eyes, which. dart the swes 
rays of love? thou art pale and extinguished. 

Oh Pine! which’ wavest/in our Gardens, what 
comparison is there betwixt 
ure ? i Sea ae ee 

Oh my Soul! what would’st thou choose; ifto 
choose wee in thy power, in preference to her 
love’? Ve oe SF A ee ies 


Come dear object of my léve, ‘come, rejoice by | 
thy charming presence the afflicted Hafia, 1 i 
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it be only for a day* : 





‘Shakespeare, which deseryes to be citéd here asa P root ‘ 
‘that the Eastern imagery is ‘not so different fi ; 


European as we ave-apt-to imagine. pore 


The forward violet thus did I chides). 5 4 7 
; ere z ‘ci SS hy “a oa " & oP ay ; 
“« Sweet thief! whende didst thou steal thy sweet tifa: 


sinelis, , 


Which on thy soft cheek for coinp 

In my Love's wes q ’ 4 
The hly I condenudd for thy hand, ~~ =." 
pon. & of marjorath had stal/a thy he eer 
The voses fearfully on thesas did ets 
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treats, and which produce these six 
neads, Military virtues, Love, Grief, | 
_ Instruction, gerne and Praise.— 
e author flatters himself that it will 
not ‘be impossible for him to.accom- 
- miodate the sentiments and express- 
ions-of the Orientals to the heart and 


ear of the Europeans ; above all, when 


-he reflects that the poetical ges | 
of the Sacred Writings are Lome Se, 
as comprehending the greatest beau- | 
ties ; that. what we most admire m | 
Shakspeare and Spencer are their ex- | 
alted and sometimes gigantic images : | 
An fine, that the writings of. Pindar, | 
and the precious fragments of the Ly- | 
rical poets which remain to us, have | 
been the admiration of all ages, and 
have the strongest resemblance to the | 
Arabian and Persian Poetry. _It.is, 
-nevertheless,. true, that in: the Oriental 
compositions there are beauties which 
cannot be discerned in a literal trans- 
Jation, any more than the gracesof the | 
Greek Poems can bein the Latin ver- | 
sions ; they both then, rather resem- | 


m a rs 
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Lease, | bee ‘ 
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ble the extravagant ideas and incohe- | 
rence of Lunaticks. _ , 
Notwithstanding these encomiums | 
‘wpon the Asiatic works, our design 
is not to deoogate from the merit of 
the Greek poets ; onthe contrary, we 
believe that the excellencies of the for- | 
mer, consist principally in their resem- 
blance to the latter... But it is so nat-| 
ural to write with zeal and vivacity, | 
upon that. branch of Literature in| 
which we have good fortune to make | 
the first considerable discoveries. | 
It is a surprising truth that the Eu- | 
ropean poetry has subsisted so long a | 
time with the perpetual repetition of | 
the same images, and the continual al- | 
lusion to the same fables with which | 
we are obliged to fill our compositions, | 
because from infancy our memory is | 
charged with them, from having. read | 
enly the same authors and the works | 
of three thousand years. | 
If the precious volumes of the Ori-| 
entais 





Jue blushing shame, another white despair - 
A third, nor red, nor white, had stol’n of both, 
And to his robt'ry had annex’d thy breath ; 

. But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 

A see eat him up to death. | 

Mo I I poted, yet I none could see, 

Bus scent or colow ¥ had stol’a from thee. 

a : Shakespeare's Poems. 
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eorien-| valuable Libraries of Pa 
sonsider'| Oxford, Vienna, and’ Madrid ‘ 


} published. with the customary advan-) ptease, and to be taken notice of. The man of - 


| Of men, and to draw them from theirsav 


‘which ate preserved in the in- }; 


{the credit and estimation of his ‘neighbour, 
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ee 
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tages of notes.,and explicatione ; if 
the Oriental latiguages were tin 


jour Universities;~in. place of that at 
bwhich Locke and Lord Chancellor 
(Bacon regarded as so useless, # néw 
| field would be opened for our ‘contem- 
plation ; we should penetrate further 
| into the history of the human heart ; 


our mind would be provided witha 
new collection of images and compa?- 
isons : we should find many excelient 
compositions make their appearance up 
on which future Critics might exer- 
cise themselves, and 
poets might imitate. 


The difference between true and false’ Politeness. 
emerenene< eee ene 


IF is evident enough, that the moraf and 
christian. duty, of preferring one another in hon- 
our respects only social peace and charity, and 
terminates im the good and edification of our 
christian brother. Its use is, to soften the minds 
rus- 
ticity which engenders many vices, and discréd- 
its.the virtues themselves. But when men had 
emperienced the benefit of this:icomplying tem- 


| per, and further saw the ends, not of charity en- 


ly, but of self-interest, that might be answered 


| by it 5 they considered. no longer its just pur- 


pose and application, but stretched it to that of- 


| ficious sedulity, and. extreme servility of adula- 
i tion, which we too often observe and lament. in 
| polished life. 


Hence, that infinite attention and considera- 
tion, which is so rigidly exacted, and so duly 


paid, in the commerce of the world: hence, that 
| prostitution of mind which leaves a man no will, 


no sentiment, no principle, no character ; all 
which disappear under the uniform exhibition of 
good manners : hence, those insidious arts, those 
studied disguises, those dbsequious flatterers, nay, 


| those multiplied and nicely-varied forms of in- 


sinuation and address, the direct aim of which 
may be to acquire the fame of politéness and 
good-breeding, but the certain effect to corrupt 
every virtue, to soothe every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 

These fatal mischiefs introduce themselves un- 
der the pretence and semblance ofthat humani- 
ty which the scriptures encouruge a 
but the genuine virtue is easily, guished 
from the counterfeit, and by the following plain 
signs : . 

True politeness.is modest, unpreténding, and 
generous, _ It appears as little as may be ; and 
when it does a courtesy, would willingly conceal 
it. - It chooses silently to forego its own claims, 
not ofliciously to withdraw them. It engages a 


man to prefer his neighbour to himself; because 


he really esteems-him ; because he is tender of 
-{ his reputation ; because he thinks it more man- 
‘fly, more christian, to descend a little himseli, 

| than tocerade another, _ It respects in a word, 
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is 
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which sueceeding | : 
| who rests in the le#er of this command, is regard- 


Bien ks dén v4 A ache Dig ae 
a eS 
is, Leyden, | 


~ | timorous. 


; 
; 


' because, im _— : 
/ worthier -qualities, he would be 


| 
| 


ee 


“The mimic of this amiable virtue, false polite! 
ness, is, on the other hand, ambitious, servile 
it affects larity : is solicitous to | 


this character does not offer, but obtrude his ci. | 
vilities because he would merit by this assiduity ; 7 
regard by any | 
sure. to make 7 
the most of this; and lastly, because of all | 
things, he would dread, by the omission of any © 
tilious observance, to give offence. Ina ” 
word, this sort of politeness respects, for its im. | 
mediate object, the favour and consideration of | 
our neighbour. 
2. Again ; the man who governs. himself by | 
the spirit of the Aposiss precept, expresses his 7 
preference of another, in such a way as is worthy | 
of himself: in all innocent compliances, in al! 
honest civilities, in al! decent and manly conde- | 
scensiens. 
On the cont 


despair of winni 


, the man of the world, who 


| less of the means by which lie conducts himself. — 


He respects neither his own dignity, nor that of | 


| human ‘nature. ‘Truth, reason, virtue, all are 








enjom : 


equally betrayed by this supple iimipostor. He © 
assents to the errors, though the most pernicious; — 
he applauds the follies, though the most ridicu- — 
lons ; he soothes the vices, though. the most fla. — 

t, of other men. He'never coutradicts, tho” — 
in the-softest form of insinuation ; he never dis- © 
approves, though by a respectful silence ; he © 
never condemns, though it be only by a good | 
example. In short, he is solicitous for nothing, © 
bat by some studied devices to hide from others, | 
and, is it possible to palliate to himself the gross-, | 
ness of his illiberal adulation. #s 

Lastly ; we may be sure, that the Witimate 
ends for which these different objects are a= 
ed, and by so different. scans, must. also is wide | 
of each other. — 

Accordingly the true polite man would, by all 
proper testimontes of respect, promote thie credit } 
and estnmation of his neighbour ; because he sees 
that, by this generous consideration of each 
other, the peace uf the world is, in a good 
degree, preserved ; because he knows that these 
mutual attentions prevent animosities, soften the 
fierceness of men’s manners, and dispose tliem to 
all the offices of benevolence and charity : be- 
cause, in a werd, the interests of society are best 

served by this conduct ; and because he under- 
istagids it to be his duty to love his neighbour. 
‘*Phe falsely polite, on thie contrary, mre ans- 
ious, by: all means whatever, to procu ie fav- 
our and consideration of those they converse with; 
because they. regard, ultimately, nothing more 
than their private interest; because they perceive, 
that their own se esigns are best carried on 
by’sach practices’: ima word, because they love 
themselves. 

Thus “we see, that genuine yirtue consults 
the honour of others by worthy means, and for 
the noblest purposes ; the counterfeit soles | 
aheir favour by» di compliances, and for 
the basestend. 

a Hurd. 


it is the infirmity of little minds to be wake 
with every appearance, and’ dagzied with every 
-vhitig that sparkles ; but great minds have but 
tiie admiration, because few things appeal 


Ot ill 
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j THE stracture 


and could not be 
eda ring, or some token, from a person who was 
placed as a guard at the 

garland of roses 
his shouldérs @ robe jike an imperial mantle, 


white and unspotted all over, excepting only, that | 


where it-was clapsed at his breast, there were |} 6°* that attacked him with uplifted hatchets, 


two golden turtle doves that buttoned it by their 
‘pills, which were wrought in rubies ; he was 


called by the name of Hymen, : and was seated 


‘near the entrance of the temple, in a delicious | bec honed gs 


‘bower, made up of several trees that were em- 


braced by woodbines, jessamines, and amaranths, 


. =: igh js » 1 : r s ’ J af- | 2 . 
: found) on the sted _ : owsleeg Love, | Abenaki savages defeated an English detachment. 


entered, but by such as receiv- | 


is head, and on |} bar 
_-oalagumengengbrebveest arcgs in those countries. 


| ty of selling his life at a high price. At this in- 


‘which were so many emblems of marriage, and | 


ornaments to the trunks that supported them.— 
AsI was single and unaccom I was not 
permitted to enter the temple, and fer that rea- 


son am a stranger to all, the mysteries that were } 


performed in it. Ihad, however, the curiosity 
to observe, how the several couples that entered. 
were disposed of ; which wes after the following 
manner; there were two great gates op the 


was let out. At one-of these gates were t 

men, extremely beautiful, though in a di 

kind ; the one. having a very careful and com- 
posed air, the other a sort of smile apd ineffable 
sweetness in her countenance : the name of the 


first was. Discretion, and of the other Complacen- | 


y- All who came out of this gate, and put 
themselves under the direction of these two sis- 
bs, welt@immediately conducted by them into 
Bardens, groves, and meadows, which abounded 
i deiights, and were furnished with every thing 
that could make them the proper seats of happi- 
Ress. ‘I'he second gate of this. temple let out all 
the coupies that’ were unhappily married ; who 
fawe out linked together by chains, which each 
®t them strove to break, but could not. Several 
these were such as had never been acquainted 
With each other before they met im the great 


backside of the edifice, at which the whole ths } people. 


| 


| 


} forests. 


Walk, or had been. too well acquainted in'the } 


Mhicket. The entrance to this gate was possess- 
‘el by three sisters, who joined themselves with 
hese wretches, and occasioned most of their mis- 
fries. The youngest of the sisters was known 
Py the name of Levity ; who, with the inno- 
ence of a virgin, had the dress and behabiour of 
bharlot s=the mame of the second was Contention, 
ho boré’6n her right arm a muff made of the 
Kin of a porcupine, and’on her left carried a lit- 
He lap-dog, that barked and snapped at eve 
ne that passed by her. The eldest of the Sis- 
rs, who seemed to have an haughty and impe- 
us al, was always accompanied with tawny 


| 


j 


ca 


| The Englishman protested, that he had rather 


id,.who generally marched before her with a | 


le mace on his shoulder, the end of which 
las lashioned into the horns of:a.stag : her gar- 


ecin, and that partacular disteraper which makes 


| alwe,” said the young 
} my country.” 


nts were yellow, and her aipienen pale ;: | 
T eyes were piercing, but had odd gasts in 


‘rons who are troubled with it see objects dou- | 


Upon enquiry, | was informed 


, 7 


ame was Jealousy. 


eh sad 
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1 covered with wounds when he feil. ; 
j avenged him: yes I have avenyed him.” He 


Catler. » | 


wean ANS” meee ———- 
is wothing so much worth as a mind well in } 
aes a ft “ie toons which he would not suffer to escape. lis 


é 


with his hands ; after having been some time in 
| this attitude, he looked upon the young English- 


‘elaimed the saya 
| ence, he.added, “ knowest thou that I have been 
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; A STORY 
rom the French of St, Lambert, 


DURING the last wars in America, a party of 


7 


The vanquished were unabie to escape from an 
enemy more nimble in the course than they, and 
eager to pursue them ; and were treated with @ 
barbarity, of which there are few examples even 

: f 


_ A young English officer, pressed by two sava- 


had no longer any hope of life ; he thought on- 
stant an old savage, armed with a bow, approach- 
ed him, and prepared to pierce him with an ar- 

having adjusted it, he suddenly 
dropped his bow, ink: thier himself between the 
young officer and the two barbarians who were 
going to massacre bim: they retired with re- 
spect. The old man took the Englishman by 
the hand, reanimated him with his caresses, atid 
conducted him to his cabin, where he always 
treated him with a sweetness that was mever di- 
minished. He made him less his slave than his 
companion. He taught him the language of the 
Abenakies, and the gross arts in use among the 
They both lived very contentedly with 
each other. One thing alone gaye inquietude to 
the young Englishman : sometimes the old man 
fixed his eyes upon him, and after having re- 
garded fim, would shed tears. 

At the return of Spring, the savages re-assum- 
ed their arms, and took the field. The old mam 
whe was sufficiently robust to support the fa- 
tigues of war, set out with them, accompanied 
by his prisoner. The Abenakies made a march 
of more than two hundred leagues through the 
Ai length they arrived at a plain, where 
they discovered an English camp. The old savage 
shewed it to the young man, and regarding his 
countenance, “ behold thy brethren,” said he ; 
“ these are they whom,we seek to combat. © Lis- 
ten to me, I have saved thy life ; I have taught 
thee to make a canoe, a bow and arrows, and 
to surprize the elk in the forest ; to manage the 
hatchet, and to strike terror into the enemy.— 





_— _ _ oe 


. eyes were wild. His tears flowed not. He calm- 
ed himself by degrees, and turning towards the 


east, where the sun was about to rise, he said to 
the young Englishman, “ seest theu this beauti- 
ful sky, resplendent with light? Hast thou pleas- 
ure in regarding it ?”— “ Yes,” said the En- 
glishman, “1 have pleasure in regarding this 
beautiful sky.” “Ab! well, F regard it with 
pleasure no more,” said the savage, shedding a 
torrent of tears. A moment after, he shewed the 
young, man a tree, which was in full bloom.—— 
“ Seest thou this beautiful tree,” said he : ‘hast 
thou pleasure in ing it.” “ Yes, I have 
pleasure in regarding it.” “FT regard it with . 
pleasure no more,” replied the savage, with pre- 
cipitation ; and immediately added, “ depart ; 
go into thy own country, and return to thy fa~ 
ther, that he may yet take pleasure when he 
sees the sun rise in the morning, and the trees. 
blossom in the Spring.” 
inal 





Padame Calleprand and H. Denon, 
gs TT cor: 

MADAME la Princess de Benevento is what. 
the French, with an incivility towards the brute 
crgation, unworthy so polite a people, call une 
hete. On the faiture of the Egyptian expedition, © 
the then minister for foreign affairs was anxious 
to shew due honours to the scavanés on their re- 
turn, being himself a seavan. ‘* Ma cheer,” said 








he, one day to his lady. “ M. Denom dines with 


f.me to-day ; he is a great man ; you must shew . 


him some attention: he has written a book of 
travels that every body reads, full of charming — 
plates—look over them, and pay him some. com- 
pliments on his voyage.” Accordingly, Mad- 
ame Talleyrand repaired to the library, on her: 
way to her toilette. “ Monsieur,” said she to the 
hbrarian, “ I want a book of travels—every body 
reads it—full of charming plates—the author is:” 
———psha! his name is———ends in on.” “ Ah! 
Madame, every body knows these travels ; here... 
they are, full of charming engravings.” Being, — 
therefore, qualified to do honour to her celebrat- 
ed guest, she places him at a table at her ri 
hand,’and omits no mark of attention, “ I have 





What wast thou when I conducted thee into m 
cabin? Thy hands were those of an infant; the 
served neither to nourish nor to defend. thee ;— 
thy soul was enveloped in night ; thou knewest 
nothing ; to me thou owest all. Wouldest thou 
be so ungrateful as to re-unite thyself to-thy 
brethren, and raise the hatchet against us ?”’”— 


lose his life a thousand times, than shed the blood 
of an Abenaki. 


The savage, bowing, his head, covered his face 


man, and said to him in a tone of mixed tender- 
ness and grief, “ hast thowa father?” « He was 





| 
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man, “ when I quitted 
“ Oh ! how unhappy he 1s,” ex- 


> and after a moment of sil- 


a father? 1 am one no more! | have seen my 
son fall in battle—he was by my side; he was 
But Lt have 








pronounced these words with energy ; his whole 
bedy trembied ; he was aimost stifled) wich 


/ 


| 
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been reading your book. It is the prettiest and 
most amusing book I ever read ; (the professor ' 
‘bowed very low) and how I pity your sufferings — 
on the island.” “ We travellers learn to bear too 
much, Madame,”— * But to eook your own vic- 
tuals, and make your own clothes!’ M. Denon 
looked embarrassed— but how I do love that 
sweet, dear Friday !” The presence of the min- 
ister could hardly*repress the laughter, which, . 
now @ecame general, it being observed that mad. ~ 
ame had confounded Monsieur Denon with our — 
famous countryman. Robinson Crusoe—be a 


» 


ly known on the continent by the name of Roby 
inson. [Lom Pap. oe 





Auechote, - ) 
The soldiers of a ceriuin Lngtish regiment 


ae 


itunts of the towns where they were quartered Sex| wa 
ery thing they could meet with. Some peopie a 2, arte 


suffered considerably, went to demund sutisfuction of ©. a 


the commanding officer... They severally re 
complaints, and he attended to them with gre i 
tience. “Pray,” said he, * did Hiey leave any thing = 4 
behind then ?” “ Oh! yes, pledse your de lel ils ey es aie 
eral things.” “ Then,” he rep ied, « o£ y Were no ¢ ia 
my soidieis.” : Oe acy 


Po 


a2 





ing on- im. ‘ or. r 


ee: ae 
addicted to plandering, that they stripped the inkabe ~4. 9 ~~ 
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